INCREDIBLE     CARNEGIE
than the sword, and a much nobler one than the tongue,
both of which have nearly had their day."
Carnegie placed the book where it would do the most
good, sending hundreds of copies to friends, reviewers
and persons of prominence. By now, he had attained a
measure of personal fame. Millionaires were still rather
a rarity in the early 580*s. And a millionaire who ap-
parently played harder than he worked and who, in ad-
dition, wrote books, was bound to catch the eye of
editors. Accounts of the coaching trip and of the Scot's
adventures on his jaunt around the world livened the
Sunday papers. Carnegie knew the newspaper notices
increased his importance and he never denied himself to
a reporter.
Nor did he overlook any opportunity to enlarge his
acquaintance among the fashionables and the intelligen-
zia of New York. He bobbed up at salon gatherings, the
theater, receptions, concerts. Mornings or late after-
noons he rode or drove in the park. He purchased a saddle
horse and learned to hold a firm seat. He joined the
Nineteenth Century Club, founded by Mr. and Mrs.
Courtlandt Palmer. This club was a famous forum of
public discussion. It soon outgrew the Palmer drawing
room on Gramercy Park and moved its monthly meet-
ings to the old American Art Galleries at Twenty-third
Street and Broadway. "It is a curious amalgam of fashion
and intellect," commented a British guest of the period.
"Writers of repute from other cities and members of
the club read papers or make speeches on all conceivable
topics, while the members and their friends, to the num-
ber of about five hundred, sit around on camp-chairs
in all the glory of swallow-tails and decollete dresses,
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